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‘It would be a waste of words, to urge the claim of blind children to havea full share 
of the means of instruction which the ‘public accords to all the young. They have even 
stronger claims than other children, because they start at a disadvantage in the race of life ; 
because they carry a burden in their infirmity ; because they come mostly of poor and 
humble parents; and because, without special instruction and training, they are almost 
certain, sooner or later, to become a public charge. All children have a right to instruction. 
The children of the rich are sure to eet it; and the public is bound, alike by duty and 
interest, to see that none lack the means of obtaining it.” 


Since 1870 the English Government has acknowledged the claim of children 
and enforced it by legal enactments. ~The Government demands that a schoolhouse shall be 
built within walking distance of every child, and schoolhouses are rapidly multiplying 
throughout the country. 


‘‘ But with every generation, there comes a certain number for whom these commo- 
dious schoolhouses might as well have been built without a window, and without even a 
key- hole, to lét in a ray of light—for they are blind. They, more than all others, need 
instruction. More than all others, they have a claim upon the public for it, because, 
without it, they are doomed not only to mental as well as bodily darkness, but to certain 
dependence. The burden of their support keeps their family poor; and upon the death 
of their parents, they almost surely fall upon the public for maintenance. Hence the 
connection in all past times, and in all countries, between blindness and beggary. The 
seat upon which sat blind Bartimeus at Jericho is still to be found in all our great cities.” 


It has been demonstrated that blind children can be well-educated, made happy, 
and prepared for future independence and usefulness. For many years, France, the 
United States, Saxony, Denmark, and other European countries have made National 
provision for the Education of their blind children. 


The Royal Normal College was opened as an experimental school in 1872, and 
established as a permanent College, June 24, 1873; we now have successful blind men and 
women following different pursuits, in all parts of the United Kingdom, the United States, 
Canada, Australia, Tasmania, and South Africa. In 1893 the old pupils of the College 
earned about ‘£20,000. 


There are many seeing persons with very little education who are still useful citizens, 
and successful in various industries, but an uneducated blind person is utterly helpless, and 
must become dependent. 


We believe that blind children have the same claim upon the public for education as 
seeing children, and that their needs are greater; that the public owes its blind children the 
opportunities for such a thorough, practical education, as will fit them to become useful, 
happy citizens. If the school authorities wisely administer the present law, the great 
majority of blind children of school age to-day, will become self-sustaining men and women. 
On behalf of the blind children of the country, I appeal to the school authorities to consider, 
not the cheapest or easiest way in which they can dispose of their blind children, but to 
determine the most efficient plan for preparing these children to become active, independent 
men and women. 


Recently I read an account of a meeting of School Boards ina large town. A 
resolution was passed to this effect:—That these poor, afflicted children should not 
be educated in large, well-graded, properly classified schools, but should be kept in small 
numbers. Have these gentlemen studied the question? The very terms they use show 
that they do not mean practical business. I fear these gentlemen have simply drifted into 
the accepted idea, ‘‘ Pity the poor, afflicted blind children,’’ and make them happy for the 
moment. If we would make them truly happy, we should take their feet out of the mire 
and by practical business-like training, place them on the high road to active Christian 
manhood, that they may courageously do the work God has appointed for them in this 
busy world. For nearly 50 years, I have been visiting and seeking out such blind children 
in their poverty-stricken homes, and if I had time to give even a brief account of scores, 
even hundreds of these children whom I have known, you would cry out ‘‘away with 
pity,” let us be business-like, and provide such education and training as will lift them 
out of pauperism, into true manly life. 


According to the census, we have 1710 blind children ot school age, and about 2500 
School Boards. If the Boards will unite and adopt a comprehensive plan of action, we shall 
then have large, well-graded, properly classified schools, where these children can obtain 
that suitable and efficient training, which will prepare them for their future work in life. 


Man in all his business relations is moving more and more upon the lines of co- 
operation. If it is necessary for the seeing to co-operate, in order to obtain cheapness and 
efficiency, is it not more essential for the Blind? 


TEACHERS. 


Much of the best instruction for blind children is given orally, and it must be evident 
to all, if we can take the children in sufficiently large numbers to grade them well, we can 
afford to employ the best teachers. ‘‘ Teachers whose ideal is to give faculty, and form charac- 
ter. We should care but little for the power of reproducing text-books, but value highly the diligence, 
intelligence, alertness, and character in the children of a school, taught and loved by good, 
wise, enthusiastic teachers.”’ 


BOOKS “AND "SCHCOURMAPrPARALUS. 


Although the British and Foreign Blind Association has striven for many years to 
improve and cheapen books and apparatus for the Blind, they are still costly, compared with 
those used by the seeing. Let me give a few comparative figures in regard to the most 
elementary school-books and apparatus, and it will prove the necessity for co-operation all 
along the line. Nelson’s 4th Reader can be put into the hands of a seeing child for 1/6, 


for the blind child it costs 7/6. Nelson’s 5th Reader, 2/6, against 10/-. Blackie’s 
Historical Reader, No. 1, 9d., against 7/6. Elementary Geography, 4d., against 4/8. 
Swinton’s Outlines of World’s History, 4/-, against 24/-. Green’s History of the English 
People, 6/6, against 32/6. Macmillan’s Science Primers, gd. for the sighted, and from 4/6 
to 6/- for the blind. The Bible Society has done much to cheapen the Scriptures for the 
Blind. The British and Foreign Blind Association prepared and presented to the Bible 
Society the stereotype plates of the Bible in the Braille system, and yet a complete copy of 
the Scriptures in braille for a blind child costs £5. What corresponds to pen, ink and 
copy-book, 4/3, the substitute for the ordinary slate and pencil, 7/3. We will take one or 
two samples from our lending library. ‘‘ The Curiosity Shop,” “ Little Dorrit,” or ‘‘ John 
Halifax” costs for the sighted from 1/11 to 3/9; for the blind, from 3 to 6 guineas. 


PLAYGROUNDS. 


But the ordinary lessons in Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, Language, 
‘&c., are far less important, than teaching the little blind pupils to be active, playful children. 
‘This is only possible when you have large, suitably arranged playgrounds. practical gym- 
nasiums, and all other necessary adjuncts. It is easy to arrange such playgrounds, but 
they are very costly. By united action, Cottage Homes for all ages and grades of 
children, centred around properly arranged playgrounds, can be provided at a reasonable 
cost per child. , 


TECHNICAL. SHOP. 


A well regulated and fully equipped Technical Shop, with a skilful teacher, is 
expensive for a few children, but if we have a sufficient number of children to utilize the 
teacher, shop, and tools every hour of the day, we minimise the expense, and receive a 
large return for the outlay. The same may be said of Books, Gymnasiums, Swimming- 
baths, Playgrounds, &c. 


MUSIC. 


When properly taught, Music is one of the best avocations for the Blind. In addition 
to the physical, technical, and mental training, the very best musical instruction must be 
given at an early age, if music is to become a practical resource to large numbers of the 
class. You must not expect your blind children to succeed, without the same careful 
daily instruction and practice, you afford your seeing children who expect to follow the same 
profession in after life. It is not only necessary to have good teaching and superintendence 
of practice, but.an ample supply of good organs and pianos. At the Royal Normal 
‘College, we have 5 organs and between 80 and go pianos. 


LECTURES AND RECITALS. 


To cultivate a-love of literature and music, our teachers give well-selected daily 
readings, and our musical Professors give regular musical recitals. We have regular 
courses of valuable lectures on literature and music. These readings, recitals, and 
lectures could be given to ten times the number of pupils without increasing the cost. 
It is impossible to produce musical artists without a musical atmosphere, and this can 
only be found in a great musical centre. 
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CLASSIFICATION. 


A National scheme to be comprehensive, should include. a properly planned, and. 
well regulated Kindergarten Department for children from 5 tog years of age. A Pre- 
paratory Department for children from g to 13.. An Intermediate Department for children 
from 13 to. 16. At 13 or 14 years of age, the. future career of the childrencan® be 
determined, in the great majority of cases. At that age, if mechanical pursuits promise 
the best results, they should be sent to suitable Schools of Handicraft. While those 
who are better adapted to literary or musical pursuits, should have the special training 
which alone can prepare them for future success as teachers,.or otherwise. At 16: 
years of age, the latter class will be prepared for a higher course in our Training College,. 


or Conservatory of Music. Lastly, suitable arrangements should be made for those who. 


are partially deficient in mental power. If they are kept with the other children, they 
prove a great drawback, while they cannot have the individual help and instruction which 
is essential, in order to awaken and dev elop their dormant faculties. 


THE ROYAL NORMAL COLLEGE 
includes the following Departments :— 


a. (Kindergarten, Preparatory, and Infermedings Schools, for Sess from 5 to 16 
years of age. , | 


b. Training College, and Conservatory of Music, for students above 16 years of age. 


The authorities of the College have devoted much time, energy, and money to ~ 
perfecting their arrangements. Their Gymunasia,* Rinks, Swimming Bath, and large: 


_ Playgrounds have cost many thousands of pounds. The practical results of their work, 
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impel them to make an earnest effort to secure similar advantages for all the young ihe o 


of the country. They are prepared to utilize, not only their large, beautiful grounds, 
gymnasia, rinks, swimming bath, library, musical instruments, ce but their able, and 
well-organized : stati; in. co-operation with School Boards. ‘This will enable School Boards, 


= 
at a very small “Sanne to try a well-organized, comprehensive scheme, and if, for any - 
reason, the results do not justify their expectations, they can then withdraw the childrens = 


and adopt some other plan. 


New buildings, adjacent to the College grounds, and well-adapted for Cottage 
Homes, can be taken temporarily. 


The College is a non-sectarian Institution, and the children attend the places of 


worship selected by their parents. _Each day begins and ends with a simple religious. 
service. 


Hitherto, even in the Preparatory School, the cost has been about £45 per child, but 
we can give the same training at a much less cost, if we can havea large number of children. 
As an experiment, the Committee will receive children from School Boards, under 13 years. 
of age at £25, and over 13 years at £35, per annum. The strictest economy consistent 
with true efficiency, will be rigidly practised, and detailed accounts carefully kept, with the 
hope that even a greater reduction can be made, but this will only be possible if a large 
number of children are sent. For the present, we shall have to make earnest appeals for 
support, to enable us to carry out this experiment, which we are confident will be to the 
great advantage of all the blind children of the country. The work and the accounts will 
be open to inspection, and any School Board sending children to the College may_recom-. 

mend members for election to the General Council, or Governing Body of the Colleen. 
The Council appoints the Executive Committee, and directstits policy. 0 Fiske tages oa a 
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*For full particulars, please see pages 5, 7 g, in the paper entitled “ Life’s” Teachings.” ae} ee 
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